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ABSIPACT 

The program described in thi^ paper proposes 
individual, prcgraaed instruction of operations for sentence 
manipulation and word group frames, addressing the most frequent 
usage probleas fac^d by college students. Serving as an aid to the 
student who needs particular reinforcement in one or loje areas 
composition, the program utili-zes a self-paced and self-testing 
multimedia framework C9nsisting of. modular work booklets, tapes, and 
slides. Writtec materials are intended to be supp]^aented by tutorial 
assistance. A demonstraticn transcript 0't-%units on run-on sentences, 
comma splices, sentence combining and traii^itional devices is 
included.' (KS) 
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Ihe tnedia\ con tinues to spread the news that wricirtg difficulties among ' 

/ * ' V 

college studcMis are increasing s igni I icant iy . Far the last two years Th<^ 

Chronicle of Higher . Luucation has used 1 cs 'September issues Co highlight the 

(frises in English wricing and to point out Che drop in verbal ap CiCude ♦ tes t 

scbres of college students and graduates.^ /.The popular version of this alarm 

appears m national neus magazines, in articles like News\>eek ' s "Why ^Johnny . \ 

Can't Write.' In. response tx> the j^roui-ng nati^onal concern both in and out 

of our prQtcssion, colleges and universities are pushing to build basic skills 

centers or charging English Departments <q establish adjunct services vl^ich 

will ansvser these cries. And Vre English' teachers who teel the pressure^ of 

. acc oun'tabi 1 i tys^^dHiJ concern for our^^dents take our positions anywhere 

between these two excremesr Either* ve turn back to a number pt drill exercises, 

sometimes teaching grammar in the classroom in the hopes cf improving student 

writing, or we reject what we call die false^ alarms of the reactionaries and 

continue with "our own thing" even i^ the so-called "basic skills" are notice- 

» 

ably absent in student writing. The culmination of this 'concern has resulted 
J in a national conference like this one in which the "What's Really Basic?" 

theme forces i/s to conlront the real issues'and olfer, it Wc can, some reasonable 
solutions to the problem. j , . * . . ' 

There is a fundamental attitude among contemporary , English teachers of 
composition , that alerts us to be sensitive to language. in a variety of spoken 



and writ'ct'n Lorms» In ihc Leaching oi wriciag this aLLi Lude Imprt^s that 

' > " * 

.Students mUst someno\v develop a langu^jge awareness that I'/ingrease theit 
writing* ability, aifow them to respect their 6wn dialects as well as the 
dialects of otiier^s, and enable them to communicate in the dialect of business 
and the profess loas- - Uie dialect '.that dops not ^lisfingui^h iLself/-by regional 
features put carries the social mark of "educated" edited English. Cotnpiunica- 
tion an this dialoct rc^quires users to^rivploy the feat^fres of fo.rmal standard 
usage ; 'and because it is written, this dialect requires pxirtifular conventions 
of grapheme's, syntax, and punctuation. 

William Labov, among a number of other linguists, asserts\that all users 

of ftjie language are multidimensionaj. and that the features which distinguish . 

' . / " ' • " > * 

the irwiividual styles iof '$peakQrs similar^ly dis,tinguish one- dialect from' 

3 ' ' ' ' ' 

another. S. 1 Hayakawa wrote "in 1950: "It is -tragic that most Americans- 

suffer^ with respect t\o the use of-^thcir own language, especially in formal 

or semi- formal sitaatlonSi a discomfort or malaise thax'can only be described 

as a mild form of anxiety ^-neurosis . ' What Kayakawa observed in 195''0 still ^ 

applies today, p'erha-psc. as' a resuXt oL the numerous prascnptions 0^6 prejudices 

about usage, Labov,.>wao has conducted studies in the irintx city coniparing"the • 

dialect features .of standard and nons tandard* speakers ,• sup^9rts a pos^ition 

called functional bidial(?ctalism or biloquialism," Labo^^ outlines six stages 

■ . . r V . .;•/ . ; • 

.by VNhich speakers may acquire the-'£uli range^oi , language usage' for^ variety 

of occasions or social""" situations./ After ^4:he childhood steps of using a basic 

~^ ♦ ' ' / . * , • 

grammar lo, speak a local di^hTect, the user begins.. ta^» adapt *to s tyXi s tic- varia t ion 

' ^ - ^ ''^ / " * 

^y continually modifying his spee'th a^^jrordin^ .to t.he roquirj^mcjn ts p£ pres'tige 

standards. As social perccptiotfs^ deepen , , die tiser beg/ins to maintain the 

.Standard for conducting business.' in forf^al situations/.^' 

•• '• . ■ ° 7 

Wiith respe.ct f or *bidia Icc ta 1 or mul tidia lec ta 1 Appro3cHe$ to teaching- 
usage, 1 hav^9 developed an experimental usage -program to help students communicate 



througfT Liic convencions oL formal stcMcl/u-d \vriLing. The maLcrials are' not for 

the classroom but Lor individual sc^idcnts outside oL* class. The usage program 

focuses upon frequent usage problems 's tudents discover uhen Lhey write in 

forijiat 'standard prose- - problems in sentence fragments, run-on sentences and 

comw'a splicer or probUins in modification, verb tense, sub jec t- verb agreement, 

pronoujis, possessives, and the like* By isolating each of the problem's, these 

• mAttyjials triable students^ to develop an awareness of the conventional .fea tures 

txpectec in standard fonaal wr,iting. Through a metl.iod oi syntactic reintorcement , 

the materials also enable students to acquire alternate palierns of ejspression 

for the iormal standard written variety of the language. The 'focus on this 

variety does not attempt to eradicate any other dialect but with full acceptance 
ff * . 

<* '. ». - . 

of the policy adopted by *the' four C's Students' Right To Their Own Lan^guage 

(197^), the mxJterials "affirm the students' right to their own pa t'ter.ns-;and 

varieties of* the* langu^tge"^ in- the proe<:ss of of f erin^ mCtir^;^. writing 

competence i-n standard formal prosfe. 

Some studies in standard and nonstahdTird dialect f eat^ures. make valuable 

» * * • f* ' 

c^on tributions to tlie teaching of formal ed ited^ writing. Among dVesc- i3 

Harilyn Sternglassijs publication, in Callcgc Ccnn-pos i tion and Conmumication 
(October 1974} called '*Dialcc t . Felitares ' in the Gomposition of Black ^nd Wlilte 
College Students:/*^ Marily^^ '-T^^u'dy finds that most nansfandard features.- 
produced by black and white studjents are essentially the same.- The value o^ 
this^ discovery contains implications for teacbing standard formal prose to 
students of various dialectal backgrounds. Since college students with hetero- 
geneous' backgrounds (standard and nonstandard speakers) experience similar 
problems in producing thp features of standard formal writing, it follows tlVat 
the design of writing programs' can make . practical use of * thos^i similarities. 



\ly worTxinjt; v.iLlun copLrascivc .^-iimework oL demons Lro Ling Lea^tures 

appropriate for informal varieties ol." casual conyerg,ftiiiou, a number^ oC 

syntactic, phonetic, aixl punctuation procedures can become useful to the 

student* Without surveying the numerous grajinnatical models l;hair cl-eep into 

the teaching o£ uriiing^ let me touch on^ a few devices tlfat can- bemused . in a 

usage program suth. as the. one I 'have designed, S.ometimc.s^ even traditional 
* .\ * * ' " , . 

\vord-paradigms are helpful to students in acquiring certain Conventions in . 
« 

formal s'tandard^ writing* For example, the English proncfun s>stem, which 

preserves the featyres of Latin declensions, that is, the features of inflected ^ 

languages, can make use of the paradigm to cluster sets of pronouns according 

/ ^ ' ^ ' y ^ . ^ ^ 

to^their caJ>e forms an,d functions. Ihe structuralist devices of inflections,^ 

derivational suffixes, sentence patterns, function words, and phonetic patterns 

11 contribute to thu manr))ula t ion of syntax in standard sentj?nces. And Uje 

transformational- genera tivu theories built on what Chomsky jefers to as 

models of perceptipn and learning"^ can offer sentence* genera ting devices 

C ~- » , , ' t 

I \ that i^how students how to perform syntactic manipulations at the sentence * ' 
level- - resell t ing* in an indefinite variety of surface structures.. 

-\ Iherefore, relying on a number of grammar atnt^Talcct models,- the usage , 

materials I am proposfng extract operations for ,sentencc manipulation and word 

group frame^s to address the most frequent usage problems fa'ced by college 

students in formal writing *and Jto present some alternate patterns for the 

unconventional writing features which interfere with xlieir smooth communica tion_ 

in' formal situations. I have approached the limited area of usage in standard 

fotrnial writing as -another dialect to be acquired by the^educated adult who is ^ 

already a hative user of* tlie langua'ge* The designs of the program encourage 

*• • * * ' . 

a language awareness that utilizes tec)iniques from traditional, structural, 

that have increased ^ 
: ts all dialectal varieties" 




and transformational •grammars tjiat adopts writinj; exercises 
syntactic llu^ncy in stu6evit$^^^ that respecl 
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incimJ-in^^ ihe btM<^?aL^vS' .own ; and'LluiL LostsM?s'.:>ppropria te se'ntcncc patterns 

in writings VeJiicatccJ cdrtrfed* English." , — 

Tfte. £orm o£ the* C5^perimental program is a multimedia collection of nine 

nonsequehti^t' units, uhich-cu^fer students methods for translating dialect 

features pfN^iesj^okcn informal varieties into the conventions and features 

'of s tandardx f oK^ 1 \vriting. As students recognise the features of formal 

writing ttrrou^ an inductive cumulative process of vieu'ing selected models and 

rewriting sentences in patterns suitable, for standard formal, writing, 'they- 

begin to acquire* the conscious application qf a number of syntactic operations 

on sentences that^result ih several kinds of surface structures all appropriate 

#■ ^ 

<:for standai'd ^'ormal prose, "In each unit the directions for these syntactic 
operations are at first extremely explicit, but the rewriting -and editing 

« • ' ■Or ' 

practices gradually progress so that the student level of independerrce increases 

frqm beginning to end,. ^ E^-ch unit consists of "an integrated combination of^ 

slides, J^ape cassQttes, and wrirting x-iork booklets,, 

^ *> - 

I have chosen to s"et the usage program in a multimedia form because I 
feel that the educa tionaT format for materials outside the classroom is a^ 
important as the \vriti,ng models used. This multimedia program use^s an indi- 
vidualized method of insjLtuction^ that* combines particular -behavioral procedures 
(that is, conditioned writing practiceii) and co'gHit^ive processe^s C^^hat is, 
;^j)plying specific senten'ce manipulations and editing devices). Research in- 
teaching composition pffers many positive theories about indiv'idua lized 
instruction that can advance our ultimat^e? humanistic aims and not work, as so 

many people assume , in a coun ter-produc t ive way . A recent article in supper t 

• . • * 
of individualized instructional settings for Engli.sh 'rede L ines , the role, of 

teacher-s tud,ent in that, kind of environment: '^Individualizing 'instructipn 

can allow teachers to respond humanistiVaily to the needs of students absorbed 



in an oL'ten-depersondliiied sjpciecy, challenge the poLenlial of each stiidcnL, 
and Co encourage students to 'learn how to learn. "^^ Our .profess iona 1 concerns 

♦ ' ». ' 

in teaching writing should ai^^at increasing student writing skills ^vi'thout 
sacrificing these humanistic claims. And, th^adoption oX a '•behavioral or 
individualized ^pp¥oach as one ^o*f the mearis to ihat end should not arouse our 
suspicions. ^As ong» composition* teacher 'pu^trs it, '\lobal and specific objectives 
are complementary rather fi^an incompatible."^*'' 

The choice of individualization and ittultimedia instXuction for, die 
.'^upplemen tci 1 nature of the usage program seems to be the m(j$t appropriate 
•'''educational setting. The form of this program offers particular students 
with varying needs work^able system that does not limit them to the level of 
^general class instruction. Although the materi^fls are dependent in part on 
the machinery of individualized ins tructi^on, the design of these usage materials 
requires , tha t student^ rcraeive professional tutorial assistance while they use 
the self-paced, sel f- tes ti^^g materials. \ . * 

At this point I vould like, to present a^^ricf demons tra'tion of the matter.^ 
and method of instruction in a multimedia unit^ which addresses both run-on 
sentences and comma' splices . After the demon^tra tion j I will describe the 

writing models used., ^I3ut for now I ask you to become a student who cotitinually 

~ - ~ ^ < ' 

writes run-ons in composition.. You h^ve come to a writing lab where you use 
ypur own mod^^dar work booklet and piroce^d througli two, forty-five minu te ^sessions 
of integrated tape .ihid' slide'^resentatioTis to help you witii* the writing ta^sks^ 
in the work booklet. 



DEMONSTRATION TRANSCRIPT 

RUN-ON SENTENCE Alff) COMMA SPLICE 
SESISTDN I 



This unit on run-on sentences^^.and comma splices contains tech- 

.niques' £or avoiding« these habits -your writing. The^ run-on Sentence 

• ■ » 

deviates from the conventions of sentence punctuation in that two full 
sentences follow one another without any punctuation between them. 
The joining of two .full sentences with a comma is called 'a; comma \' 
splice.* In writing, the. comma' is' a punctuation mark usual^T^riot 

strong enough to combrne two separate sentences. The convention o& 

if * 
avoiding run-on sentences an^ comma splices is especially, adh'ered to 

'in formal writing." (Sound tone; read rocs 1.) 




SENTENCE 1 
A. 



ro'c s 1 



1 J Z)0Xc J^'^rft^^ 



SENTENCE 




COMMA' 
SPLICE 
SE:NTeMCE 



Here,, the run-on sentence obviously departs from the conventions 
of sentGnoG punctuation by not containing any" punctuation mark be- 
tween the sentences. And the coimna is not strong' enough 'to hbl-^^^^ 



9 



8 



together the^'|&i>Aarat«>,\J[ulT. sentejjt}&&/ fl^ieh'^sGntcniCe i?cxhji:alns its . * 

own houft. phf^se and? \i'dtb 'pl;tase.,/Th'do ppuri pArVse^Xu ien ' V- '^***^*** 

is the sub jec?^'l.," 'and . th'6* Yerbo4)4^rase? ^s^**llke (:6^^Ur:feliQ mJi^atai-n^ \V ' 

of Vermont// In sent^noe •^wb^ .'t^ie^ noW I3hf ase.' i^s'. blie 'Subg-ect. ^'*-tUey'^, ; ' - 

• •'. V .•• . * ."' 

Jt,^.. ^ . • . ^ • ..^ r , •> '^'^ N*. • 

--referring to the- mountaih&,--r€nd tWe •Verb. }5hrase is. -"are ^caajestic. ' • 

-On^e technique for para t ing , on%' sentence f rom. anbther - is to 

read the words aloud and notice the drop in the pitch of - your^/ ydice^ ^ :•. 

at the end of each sentence. Read the -sentences aloud after me. 
« 

(Read rocs 1 and loave space on tape for student repetition.) (Sound 
Cone; flash rocs 2 but wait* to read,) ^ 



rocs 2 



SEPARATED SHNTENCES 
▼ 

I like to ski^ the mountains of Vermont." 
^hey are majes-tic. . ' * 

, COMBINED SENTENCES 

T 

I like to. ski tbie mountains of Vermont; 
^hey are majestic. ' ^ 



Here are two ways to, rewrite the sentences using acceptable'' 
punctuation. You can 'place a period between the tv^^fiffl^entences, . 
.or you' 6an combine the sentences by placir^^^'"semi-colon between 
them/' The semicolon shows a <?'Io$iip fi*onnectton between the state- "h- 



•i" 
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10 



©. ^ — 



rocs, I, 3 



. ments th^n tl\e Ifeparate sentences, and the semicolgrit/ is stronger than 
the' comma. " (Read rocs 2* with punctuation.) 1 
Now rewrite the sientences containing the comma splice in your 
^ ..work bo4&klet page 1, ^Af.tef you haye finished, turn on the recorder 
and check your answers on the screen. (Pause.) (So.und tone; read'** 
rocs 3.) \ / 



7^ 



^ 3 
ro^s 3 



ANSWERS TO WORK BOC^^-p. 1. 



1. I like this painting jo^. It is^^sy.^ 

2. I like, this painting jobi-^'it is easy . ' ^^v^^^. 



(Sound flash rocs 4 but wait to read.^ ""V 



rocs 4 



• SENTENCE l'- : , 

: ' ] 

'Music is an especially a ppea 1 ing ■ .^rfc-'^jforn) ' 
I I. can listen to it all d ay,, / ~^« 

SENT^lJCE 2 " 1}.^^ % 

,1- , ' RUN-ON SENTENCE \' 



er|c'. 



11 



10 • 

'rocSj I, 4 

Now look/at this run-on sentence, which can- be rewritten as two 
separate sentences or cbmbined into one by the semicolon inethod-I 
each sentence contains its independent noun phrase and verb phrase. 



Sentence one contains the noun 



/Music," whidTlV 



notions as the 



, subject, and. the verb phrase/'is an especially appealing art £ocm," 
^' which funj^tions as the pr(2^ca't^^ two contains the pro- 

noun..'^!," whlclifj^nctt^s as 'the subject,,' and the verb phrase, "can 



^^JjlsHrerTTo it all day," which functions ^^s the predicate. ^ 

, • ■ Again, notice the drop in the pTtch of your voice' at the end 
•.;."of each sentence.' Listen 'to/iiv reading, and then repeat the sentences 
after me: (Re^d rocs 4; leoVe room ot tape for student repetition. ^ « 
Now you rewrite the sentences in acceptable" f-ormsiji^^ wgrK- 
, boaklet page 2. ^fter you have finished, turn on yche recorder and 
,<:heck your answers on the screen, (Pause.) (Soundl toife; read 
rocs 5.) 



rocs 5 



ANSWaiS'TO WORK BOOK--p. 2. 



U Music is an especially Appealing art form. 
> I can listen t^ it all day. 



2, -Music is an especially appealing art form; 
I^c^n listen to it all day. 




* / - . . 
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4 



(Sound tone; fla;$h rocs'* 6»but wait to read.) 




COMBINED SENTENCES 
WLTH CSofeiA and! COORDINATING 0 



SENtENCE I 

1 1 like ice cream,* 
but .1 do not eat it often. 



rocs" 6 



CTION 



COORDINATING 
CONJUNCTLON 



SEIiTENCE 2 



1. 



It is also possible to combine sentences *by using techniques 

c5tl><fr thfen'the semicolon.. Sentences can also be combined by using 

0- , 

and coordinating conjun^ton. In this Jtind of sentence, 
you plac^ a conroa and coordinating conjunction between the two' full 
sentences, ^ead sentence on roc's 6.)' (Sound'tone; read combined 




sentence on 



?s 7.). 



rocs 7 



SEN-TENCE 1 



^Energy shortages-- are becoming more frequent^ 
^people must learn to acc ept 'them>| 



SENTENCE 2 



COi^ 
SPLICE 



COMBII^^ED SENIENCES 
'with CObtMA AND COORDINATING CONJUNCTION 



Energy shortages are becoming more frequent^ . 
, and people must learn to accept them. 



* 




-* 


\ . ' * " rocs, I, 6 


•tf ■ 

1 ■' "" 


"For example, this sentence containung the* comma splice is rewritten 
by combining trie two sentences with a comm^a and ■ the coordinating 
conjunction **and." Now elim-ipate the comma splice' and run-on sentences 


* 


on 


pages 3*and A of your work* booklet. When you are .finished, 


turn . 


I * I 

i 
1 


OB the i^-ecord^r and check your ansv^ers on the screen. (Pause. 
(Sound* tone: read rx>cs 8. Sound dtpne ; read rocs.9,)* V' \' 




• 






V ; ^ 

1 


I • . 




■ ■( 




rocs 8 
/ 

* ANSWERS TO WORK BOOK— p.^ 3. ' 

\ 

1/ The economy" i^, suffering from the dual 
impact of' inflation and recession. 

Pr"r^r»r^mict*c.'KiaT7 0 tint" frMin/^ 3 coliit'lJ^n 
UCUllUltlJ- oL. [Id VC IIVJL. JLiJUlIU o oVJXU^ i 1 • 


■7 

/ 

■ 


• 




• 


2. The economy is* suffering fro*m the dual 
"Lmpact'of inflation and* recession ; 
economists have not found a solution. 

\ 

I : : 


i 








i 










' \ 










• ' * , rocs. 9 


— 

* < 








ANSWER TO WORK BOOK- -p. 4. ^ 


• 








> • 

3. The economy is- suffer ittg ./rem the. dual 
impact 6f inflation and recessiofr-, but. 
econbmistf have not found a solution. > ^ , 




• 






f , ■ * 




% ■ . 






• 


- • • 










> , .• / • • 



CSbund tone;, flash roc^ 10.) 



^ toes 10' 



TRANSITIONAL MARKERS 



EXAMPLElS 



.however 
nevertheless 
instead 
consequently * 
also 

/ 



Sentences' can be combrned tiot 'only by con juitctions put also by, 
words, called transitional* markers or conjunctive adverbs,- They 
function as adverbs and not as oon junctions bec^Cise transitional* 
markers, set off by coinmas , ''modify the whole sentence in which 
they appear. (Soun(^ tone; r^ad rocs * 



' . • rocs 1«1 ✓ 

. ^ . * ' COORDINATING 
CONJUNCTION 

A. , Tl)e * economy is ^suffering, b^t economists ; , 

are optimistic. ~ 

B . The economy is suffering ; nevertheless-, 

• economists are optiraistlc. " ^ < 

TRANSITIONAL MARKER 
t :/ 

C. The economy is sufferipgj^ Nevertheless,'' 
economists are optimistic. j '* 



i5 



rocsj I, 8 



In s-entence A, the comma and coordinating conjunction "but" can com- 
bine the two sentences into one. In B, the transitional marker 

■ Q 

"nevertheless" can be used with a semicolon for sentence combining. 
Or in C, .the transitional marker "nevertheless" can be used' as a 
logical connection at .the beginning of the second sentence in the 
sequence. (Sound tone; read rocs 12.) 













rocs 12 




A, 


Cures for terminal diseases are discovered 






every day. , Furthermore, research is 






continuing. 






TRAiNSITIONAL MARKER 




B. 


Curds for terminal diseases are discovered 






evefy day; f urthenuore , research is 






continuing. >\ 






TRANSITIONAL MRKER 
• 









Notice the use of the transitional marker "furthermore" in these two 
sequences. In A, the transitional marker is used in the second 
separate sentence as the logical tr^^nsition between the two sentences. 
•In B, the transitional marker is used after the sernicolon and- .set 
off by a comma f pr sentence -combining.. (Sound tone ; flash rocs.* 13.) 



. • . .15 

IniciJlly Lhis unit uses scructural cisncepcs oC pitch, stress, and 
juncture as practical devices Cor haOdng scud^T}tri5 read aloud and repeat after 
the reading voice on tape chose sencei\ces presented on the slides and in the 
•vjbrH bookleDs. In The Structure of English (1952) Charles Carpenter Fries ^ 
offered these phonological devices in' order -to see con^tr^sting "patterns of. >^ 
forms ., . . ihc snme primary 'intonation contou^" of the sentence. 12 

In ins strudy Fries also determined that punctuation marks could "operate in., 
a limited v,ay as' s true tura 1 signals m written materials ^vhich lack such 
features as intonation, pause, and stress. "^^ Henee, the student sees the 
'translation from sound pattern to written sentence pattern. Jafties W. Key 
conu!>ented..,in his article ^Lessons from the Language Teacher:. Cognition, 
Conditioning, and Controlled Composition" (1973) that audio- Ungual repetition 
of sentence patterns could increase a student's ability to produce conventiona 
syntactic structures.!^ iJcsides containing the structural models for sound 
patte'rns in this unit', the^ audio-lingual devices on cape combined with the - . 
visual presentations of- writing' on the slides and in the workbooks give V 
students real speaking, and writing opportunities to self-test their so^nd and 
writing patterns through the feedback on tapes and slides. In addit/on, the 
st'udent sees' clusters of two , kinds of- function words: transi tionaL/ markers 
and. conjunctions. And he acquires sentence patterns for applying /these ^ 
function ^'ords as structural signals in standard syn tactic patte/ns.. 

In order to increase t-he variety of sentence patterns he c^n use with^ 
'writing run-ons and c™ spLice.s,. the unit d'raws from the senl^e-conibining 
' practices. usi..<i in a scries of schqpl. -experiments beginning with Kellogg Bunt ■ 
...•in 'the sixties and.stiU going on.- iii-tWe " seventies, wi.tiu-b6:t/exts ol 

.Frank p.'Uare.- and- William Strpng-.^^ .. sentence combining, vhicji defines^its^ ; 
■ ' models by..cariihg on a number of transforitia-tions on s^riXehbes; to genefa ue • 



more vdrii-Lics o£ surface gt^ntences,- is a praefical cool used in several units 
of this usage program, Rather than \vorking fromVighc vs. \%)rong sentence 
models, the 'cisage materials provide students with genera ting devices for • 



pr.oducing a variety of sentence patterns which avoid run-on sentences or 
odier unconventional features, * ;* ^ , j^,' 

In conclusion, I would like to stress that these materials do not provide 
the total approach to teaching writing, nor do 1 claim to have the answer to 
all student writing problQms, The usage program serves 'as an aid to composition 
for the student v^ho needs particular reinforcement in one or more areas or 
usage, 11k:' program is an alternative to the reference handbook v^hich*, in many 
cases, does not provide enough generative reinf or^cement for^the student who 
needs to develop alternate patterns in particular usage areas. However, the 
larger question of how to improve student writing still merits an answer from 
each one of us. In .tlie final analysis, the total writing experience of the 
student i^ the responsibility of the creative clagsroom teacher \sho can moderate 
a variety of writing activities in several ways; in response-centered classes 
where students can analyze their language experiences, in writing workshops 
where student and teach<?r experience the on-going writing process, or in 
lecture and discussion classes where the strategies of rhetoric and tiudience 
are focal, - ^ 
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•. A number of experiments have been conducted to demonstrate that teaching 

transformational rules and sen tence ' combining manipulations does increase 

syntactic £Iueiicy in student writing.- the experimental studies are these: 

Kellogg K. Hunt, Grammatical Structures . Written at Ihree Grade Levels (NGTp, 

1965) in which he taught transfonnatioilal rules -to students and tried to 

demonstrate that students could increase syntactic "fluency as they acquired 

kno\vledge of the transformations; Joiin C. Mellon, Transformational Sentence - 

Comb inmg : A Me thod for the Development of SyntacTi c Fluency in English , \ 

CL^m'position ^NCTE, 1969) in which he broke fiom teaching grammar and conc^'luded^ 

that studen|:s could increase^ syn tac tic fluency or ease the production of sentences 

by learning sentence combining practic^^s; Frank X) 'Hare , Suhtence Combining : 

Improving Student Wr itijig Without Formal Grammar Instruction (NCTE, 1973) in-' 

v.hich he concluded that practice in sentence combining without formal grammar 

instruction increased syntactic maturity, that is, the complexity of sentences 

containing. embeddings , and helped students acquire a variety of sentence patterns. 

See also Uvo commercial writing texts t^hat use sentence combining: Frank O'Harc's 

Scntencccraf t (Gmn, 197A) and Wi lliam ^trong ' s 'Sentence Combining : A Composting 

Book (Random House, 1973).^ ' 



